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The Cost of Trust Service 


The compensation given to Executors or Trustees in this Common- 
wealth is subject to the control of the Probate Courts, which limit 
all charges for administration to those that are REASONABLE for 


the services rendered. 


Therefore, whether you appoint an individual or the Old Colony 
Trust Company, the cost will be substantially the same. The only 
question to be decided is, as to how your estate may be handled 
most advantageously for your beneficiaries. 


May we send you our booklet entitled “‘ Concerning Trusts and Wills” ? 


Write or call for Booklet W 6 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


Stearns 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


CATS 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 
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Value 
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All druggists; Soap 25, nena oe 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 
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2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorrow” 


There is nothing just as good as the 
OLD GRIST MILL 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A 
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Iwould not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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AND still the Jack London Club grows. 


WHEN Anger breaks leash he is soon over- 
taken by Cruelty. 


CRUELTY and selfishness are always in 
business together— two partners who never 
quarrel. 


IGNORANCE and Indifference are somewhat 
better looking than Cruelty, but they belong to 
the same family. 


HORSES, mules, oxen, camels, dogs, pigeons, 
canaries, mice — these, millions of them, were 
our allies in the war. 


FIVE HUNDRED lions destroyed in Rome in 
the Arena in five days 2000 years ago! Such 
a show as that, if the law would permit it, 
would still draw in our day probably as big a 
crowd as it did in Rome. 


LIFE” contained a clever picture the other 
day: A valiant woman had rushed into the 
street to protest against a driver’s abuse of his 
horse, declaring the poor animal to be half 
dead. The driver replied: ‘‘He’s not as dead 
as that, bird on your bonnet!” 


WHATEVER my own practice may be,” 
wrote Thoreau, “I have no doubt that it is a 
part of the destiny of the human race, in its 
gradual improvement, to leave off eating ani- 
mals, as surely as the savage tribes have left 
off eating each other when they came in contact 
with the more civiliz 


THAT OTHER ARMY 


ONTEMPLATING that vast army of 

animals who suffered in this last war, 

R. L. Burgess, editor of the News, San Jose, 

says: “Let men carve themselves and mutilate 

the human race if they please, but why should 

they drag these poor horses and mules into the 
red maelstrom with them? 

“It is easy to argue that animals do not suffer 
so much as sensitive humans imagine they do. 
But we maintain that one of the noblest luxuries 
a human being can permit himself is the luxury 
of attributing human capacity for pleasure and 
pain to the ‘lower animals.’” 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY, CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
GOVERNOR 


A PROCLAMATION 


At the close of a war fought to determine 
whether the symbol of civilization should 
hereafter be slavery, the weak serving the strong, 
or service, the strong serving the weak; when 
it has been determined that “‘men should live 
by reason and not by might alone,” it is fitting 
that the humane sentiment of mankind should 
be given expression and form by thought and 
action for the protection and comfort of their 
best friends and natural comrades, the dog, 
the horse, the beast of burden, and their kind in 
the animal world. This is not a matter of 
sentimentality. Men become perfect them- 
selves by the perfection of the objects about 
them. That foremost admonition, given in 
Eden, that the earth should be replenished and 
subdued, was not given to the last creation of 
Great Nature as a penance, but to point out 
the way to a more abundant life. 

In recognition then of the kindness which 
present fortune has brought to man, of the 
obligation laid by divine sanction, of the law 
of all progress toward perfection, and of the 
cherished sentiment which inspires all humane 
actions; in the name of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts the week of April 21st to 27th is 
hereby set apart and dedicated as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


and its observance directed by increased thought 
and care for the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air which minister without ceasing to 
our common welfare. 

Given at the Executive Chamber, in Boston, 
this tenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, 
and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and forty-third. 


(Signed) Cavin CooLipGE 


By His Excellency the Governor. 
ALBERT P. LANGTRY 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH - 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S 
REPORT. 


ITH 1919 the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
begins a new half century of service. Theoreti- 
cally it has lived and moved and had its being 
for 50 years for the benefit of animals. In 
reality it has done more for the men, women and 
children of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and elsewhere than it could possibly do for beast 
and bird. However much suffering on the part 
of animals it has relieved, or prevented, its 
influence upon human character has been after 
all the great thing. In quickening the nobler 
impulses of the soul till these, issuing in kind 
and unselfish deeds, have reacted upon the soul 
itself —in this has been its supreme service. 
Not because this was its primary end, but 
because the laws of life and character are such 
that this larger result has had to follow. 

Multitudes do not see this. They never even 
catch a glimpse of it as one of the significant 
things about humane work. An animal society 
is to them an animal society, just as the yellow 
primrose was to Peter Bell a yellow primrose — 
nothing more. That it stands for a great 
beneficent ministry to a city, a state, calling 
attention to the claims for justice and fair play 
on the part of the weakest and most defenseless, 
and so developing the: spirit of justice and 
humanity toward all forms of human life 
wherever the signal of distress is seen, or even 
mistrusted — this, relatively few appreciate. 
Galileo thought the swinging lamp was suggest- 
ing to him a clever device for measuring the 
human pulse beat. Its great suggestion, un- 
realized at the moment, was the pendulum for 
measuring time— planning a pulsimeter he 
helped produce a clock. 

So with Richard Martin in 1822 in the British 
Parliament. He doubtless thought he was 
pushing his bill, out of which grew the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
solely in the interests of animals. He was 
urging a measure which has had no small part 
in civilizing the English-speaking race for a 
hundred years. 


AND who does not love animals? Teach the 
child to love the pet dog or the kitten or the 
noble horse, and you will do more to humanize 
its instinct and give it a gentle, kind and con- 
siderate disposition than with books.or preach- 
ings. 
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Courtesy of Everybody’s Magazine 


THE LASHED WHIP IS CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE MEANS EMPLOYED IN 
TRAINING TIGERS 


WO THOUSAND, nine hundred and forty- 

four new members last month. We urge 

all members of the Club to talk about it to their 

friends. This is a propaganda that should be 
pushed everywhere. 

No matter how many tell you all these trick 
animals are taught by kindness, if you have 
read the court records published in Our Dumb 
Animals, you know such words are false. The 
vast majority are trained by cruel methods. 

The apparent kindness manifested by the 
trainer on the stage is camouflage. The inno- 
cent are deceived by it. 

Think of the sad, dreary life led by these 
poor creatures confined in narrow boxes and 
cages, shipped from city to city, exercised only 
enough to keep them able to do their work! 
All this for the amusement of human beings! 


A Letter to Theater Managers: 


The following letter we are sending to a large 
number of managers of theaters in this and 
other States. Why will not other humane 
societies do the same? Here is a practical way 
of doing a real service in behalf of suffering 
animals: — 

March 14, 1919 
To Mr. . Manager of the —— Theater. 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing you on behalf of the more than 
30,000 members of the Jack London Club. 

Jack London was not a sentimentalist. But 
he loved dogs and horses. He wrote “ Michael 
Brother of Jerry,” after years of investigation 
into the facts concerning the Trained Animal 
Acts. He never said that behind all perform- 
ances of this kind there was a long course of 
cruel training. 

He did say, however, that he knew the great 
majority of the “animal acts” were the result 
of “cold-blooded, conscious, deliberate cruelty 
and torment.” He affirmed that no creature, 
unable to reason as men reason, could be trained 
to do things contrary to his nature, without 
being driven to it by force and fear of punish- 
ment. He says: 

“T have lived life in a very rough school and 
have seen more than the average man’s share of 
inhumanity and cruelty. ...And yet never 
have I been so appalled and shocked by the 
werld’s cruelty as I have been appalled and 


shocked in the midst of happy, laughing, and 
applauding audiences when trained-animal turns 
were being performed on the stage. Cruelty, 
as a fine art, has attained its perfect flower in 
the trained-animal world.” 


I admit that on the stage there frequently 
seems to exist between the trainer and his troop 
great friendliness. The audience is led to 
believe that by kindness the trainer has accom- 
plished his ends. But the cruel methods that 
lie behind the few moments of exhibition, — 
to this the audience in its ignorance gives no 
thought. 

In addition few think of the wretched life led 
by these trained animals, shipped from city to 
city, living under wholly unnatural conditions 
in narrow, uncomfortable cages and boxes. 

Do not understand me as saying that theater 
managers are any more indifferent than the 
rest of us to the claims of animals for just and 
humane treatment. But is it fair for us, the 
stronger race, to take these defenseless animals 
and subject them to such a life for our amuse- 
ment? 

Never as now have animals played so large 
a part in the thoughts of men. More than a 
million of them have died in this last war for 
our sakes. A new vision of our relation to 
them and of our obligation to them is coming to 
multitudes. 

More than one manager, realizing what it all 
means to train and exhibit the various animals 
used in public performances, has closed his doors 
to all such acts. 

A public opinion is steadily developing which 
disapproves of these performances. The Jack 
London Club in this country has grown in a 
few months from nothing to over 30,000 mem- 
bers. Each one of these 30,000 is pledged to 
leave a theater where performing animals are 
exhibited during that part of the performance, 
as a silent protest against it. 

Will you not codperate with us, and with the 
more than 600 humane societies of the United 
States, by eliminating these acts from your 
program? 

Believing that this appeal on behalf of those 
who cannot speak for themselves will meet with 
a generous response from you, I am, with sincere 
regard, Very truly yours, 

Francis H. Rowuey, President 


JACK LONDON CLUB’S RAPID GROWTH 


32,279 Members in a Year 


What I Have Seen 


J. Higley writes in the Rochester Times Union, 
Feb. 16, 1919: — 

In my idea there is nothing as cruel on earth. 
I have traveled with shows in Europe and 
America, and have seen things that would make 
any kind-hearted person weep. 

The public sit this side of the footlights and 
exclaim: “How cute, they seem to enjoy it,” 
but, if they could know how those poor things 
suffered, if they failed to do their act properly, 
their blood would boil. I will never buy a 
ticket for any kind of a show if I know there are 
performing animals in it. 

America will not sanction bullfights; they are 
too cruel, but she allows trained animal acts, 
which are far worse, for in the one performance 
the bull is killed and put out of its misery, but 
the poor suffering animal actors are tortured 
every day of the week. 

Why cannot something be done to do away 
with this dreadful way of making a living! 
It is time the public knew something about the 
life of these poor animal actors and if I can 
help save them from future torture I shall be 
happy indeed. 


A Letter from Vancouver 


“He was a cruel trainer of ponies. I went 
behind the scenes and saw him. He had been 
arrested in Montana for knocking a pony’s eye 
out. The stage manager told me he was most 
cruel. His name is Hill, and he is with the 
Pantage’s Circuit”, KATHLEEN JENKINSON 

We hope all our readers will keep this man 
in mind should he ever visit their communities. 


An Outrageous Advertisement 

A friend from Oakland has sent us the program 
of a vaudeville performance in that city. This 
is the substance of it — that Dolores Vallecita 
is to appear “in the most distinguished animal 
act in the world with her imperial group of 
performing Indian leopards.’”’ This woman has 
the effrontery to say that she is “an active 
member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the performance is 
given under the auspices of this Society.” This 
friend who sends the program went to the 
theater and asked of what society this animal 
trainer was a member, and the reply was “of a 
humane society in South Africa.” No comment 
is needed! People who, for the money there is 
in it, are willing to spend their lives as this 
woman is spending hers, might well be expected 
to advertise after this fashion. While it may 
be literally true that she obtained membership 
in some humane society somewhere on the face 
of the globe, to represent herself as traveling 
under the auspices of a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals is absolutely false. 
With a Jack London Club in South Africa we 
would very much like to know the humane 
society in that country under whose auspices 
she says she is performing. 


Maine Again 

Once more the officers of the Maine State 
Humane Education Society write to the Port- 
land press on the “Animal Acts.” We quote 
from the letter: — 

To the Editor: — We are glad to hear from 
Woodward in the Express of Feb. 19, on the 
subject of the trained animal monkey act, 
which has been one of the features at Keith’s 
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Theater during the past week. While there are 
occasional exceptions to the rule, ninety-nine 
per cent. of these animals are trained through 
fear, or through incarceration or temporary 
lack of food, so that when liberated for their 
act, they feel the exhilaration of freedom, and 
the necessity of earning through their tricks 
their necessary repast. This creates the im- 
pression before the audience that they take 
delight in the performance. Jack London has 
exposed truthfully and dramatically the whole 
situation. 

The war has brought startling revelations of 
humanity, in its various expressions. Man has 
caught the vision of all the great elemental 
relationships; has found himself a companion 
in physical and mental suffering with those 
four-footed subordinates, horses and dogs, and 
even the birds, who have sacrificed themselves 
to the same cause, though it was not their war 
to fight. 


OF the great army of nature fakers, certainly 
the professional animal trainer is commander- 
in-chief. 

M. B. Kirsy in Everybody's 


Many pounds of good white paper have been 
wasted in describing instances of mutual affec- 
tion between animal and trainer, but when it 
comes right down to actual cases, the sole bond 
between the domestic man and the wild beast 
is a good strong stick and the fiercer the beast, 
the bigger and tougher the stick. 
M. B. Kirsy 


IN PRISON 
SUSANNA D. BISHOP 


POPULAR fancy just now is to keep birds 
in very small cages in cafeterias, where 
they can neither see or be seen, and the un- 
fortunate creatures sing their hearts out in 
solitary confinement. Most people have the 
mistaken idea that canaries are happy because 
they sing. If they would only think about it a 
little they would realize that song birds, having 
no other means of expression, must either mope 
and die or sing. The making of musical sounds 
undoubtedly affords some relief to the prisoners. 
The larger animals suffer dumbly, and can 
only tramp round and round, or like the polar 
bears, whose distress is the most heartrending, 
rock and sway silently back and forth. The 
pent-up misery is often dangerous to keepers and 
bystanders, as everyone knows. Not long ago 
two brown bears were kept on a pleasure pier in 
California. They had been there two years, 
when one day a baby girl playing near was 
caught and killed. One of the bears, crazed by 
the crowds and the confinement, reached under- 
neath and dragged the child up to the bars. The 
parents have sued the Amusement Company for 
a very large sum. There may be less careless- 
ness, but one can scarcely expect fewer animal 
exhibits as a result. Such affairs are too soon 
forgotten by the public. It is a barbaric custom 
to place cages where people congregate, and it’s 
high time we were outgrowing it. 


. 


THE pride of party, the greed of office, the 
dread of change, and a solicitude for prosperity 
disqualify men today, as fifty years ago, from 
becoming torch-bearers in the advancing col- 
umn of democracy. 


From an unpublished manuscript of JENKIN 
Lioyp Jones 


TOOTY 


One of Boston’s faithful toilers, who has taken four 
medals in the Work-horse Parade. 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


How proud she stands beside the curb, 
At her accustomed noontide rest, 
So strong of limb, so smooth and slim, 
Like velvet is her coat so trim — 
Four shining medals on her breast. 


What spirit in that well turned neck, 

What fire in those gentle eyes, 
Clear and intense: what good “‘ horse sense”’ 
In that fine head — intelligence 

In her whole bearing, none denies. 


So quiveringly sensitive, 

She seems as timid as a hare 
When with strange fears she starts and rears; 
But when her master’s voice she hears, 

The fires of hell itself she'll dare! 


O noble servant of mankind, 

In thee was born the love of play, 
Yet with what zest, at man’s behest, 
O patient friend, thou laborest 

With unremitting zeal all day. 


Yel happy in thy humble lot, 
Content to give and nothing ask 

For toil rude, save shelter, food. 

Thy master’s love and gratitude _ 
Requite thee fully for thy task. 


Reflection of his better self 
As ina glass man sees in thee: 
Each noble trait in thee innate 
He needs must strive to emulate, 
For thou hast true nobility. 


CARESSING THE HORSE 


IND treatment causes a horse to do well, 
because thereby he expects to be well 
treated, says R. S. Timmis in “Modern Horse 
Management.” In countries like Arabia the 
horse is looked up to by everybody, because they 
love the horse. The horse is of greater value to 
its owner if he is a friend to him, therefore at all 
times the owner should treat his horse with the 
utmost justice. 

The horse is particularly susceptible to receiv- 
ing and appreciating caresses unless he is very 
frightened or in a bad temper. The best place 
to pat a horse is on his neck; the patting must 
not be done hard enough to hurt the horse and 
yet not soft enough to tickle him. The horse 
likes being stroked or rubbed better than being 
patted, as this more resembles the way his 
mother licked him on the neck and around the 
head when he was a foal. The best place to 
rub a horse is on the top of the head,. unless he 
has been injured in this part; some horses seem 
to prefer being rubbed just above the eyes. 

If a horse does not show pleasure at being 
caressed it means that he is either frightened or 
in a bad temper, and he must therefore not be 
trusted for a while. Caressing is a most valuable 
aid to our being able to gain a horse’s will and 
affection; therefore in training him its full use 
must never be forgotten. It must also be 
remembered that it can be overdone, and that 
a horse can easily be spoiled. He should be 
treated like a child — kindly but strictly. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their 
local editors to republish. Copies so mutilated 
will be made good by us on application. 


FEATHERED FOLK ARE WORTH 
KNOWING 


O you know your bird neighbors? If 
not, why not get acquainted? It will 
repay you, not only in that delight which all 
knowledge gives, but in a wider sympathy 
with nature and her wondrous lives, in a cheer- 
ing acquaintance with the shy brotherhood of 
winged things, in a spiritual companionship 
with the little people of the air, who always 
symbolize to us hope, optimism, and the brighter 
qualities of existence. 
To take your gun and kill the air neighbors 
is brutal, stupid — and you ought to be ashamed 
of it. Take a pair of opera glasses instead and 
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NUTHATCHES 


do a little “watchful waiting” in a corner of the 
shrubbery. Learn to know the various uni- 
forms of the aerial companies, the blue, gray, 
yellow and red; the various tufts, tails and 
topknots, that are vastly more interesting than 
soldiers’ regalia on the battlefield or women’s 
hats on the Champs Elysees. 


Speaking of hats, is it not incredible that 
countless valuable insect-eating birds, who are 
our greatest defense against the worms and 
bugs that destroy a billion dollars’ worth of 
crops annually in the United States, are destroyed 
that their feathers may decorate woman’s head- 
gear? 

After you come to know your bird friends, 
take measures to provide for their comfort. 
Be a bird landlord. Put up houses for them. 
You will get an amazing rental in the spectacle 
of happy lives, not in money, but in cheeps and 
chirrups, glimpses of fluttering wings through 
the sunny air, and a knowledge that in many 
a cozy nest are little beings which, were it not 
for your charity, might be devoured by fero- 
cious cats or frozen stiff or dead with hunger 
by the roadside. 

Martins will live, like human beings, in sky- 
scrapers or apartment houses in miniature. 
Jenny Wren likes seclusion, away from prying 
neighbors; a single gourd or tomato can may 
do, and she has been known to bring up her 
little ones in a sprinkling can or a mail box. 
The log cabin made from a hollow limb is pre- 
ferred by the flicker and nuthatch families. 
Robins and phoebes go in for open sleeping 
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porches and bluebirds like roof gardens, whence 
they can easily fly out and in. 

“Turn the openings of the bird-houses away 
from the prevailing north winds,” says an au- 
thority, ‘and don’t forget to sheathe the posts 
or poles that support them with tin or galvan- 
ized iron to prevent cats from climbing up.” 

If you want specifications for building bird- 
houses you can get them free by applying to 
the United States government at Washington. 

Help the little wanderers that are being de- 
stroyed by their natural enemies, the hunters; 
though there’s nothing said in Holy Writ about 
being rewarded for this in heaven, you may be 
sure that you will get your reward on earth each 
day by an added interest in life, by the pleasure 
of protecting “our little sisters, the birds,” 
and at the same time doing real service for 
human beings. 

FRANK CRANE 


HARK! 
ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 


SOFTLY a breeze 

Taps at the still, black-silhouetted trees, 
Setting the drowsy leaves a-sway, 

Till primal scents of wood and meadow-way 
Breathe of the dawn across a world of gray. 


Lone moments pass 

In slow surrender through pain’s hour-glass; 
When hark, high from some greenwood stair 
Into the sick heart of the millionaire 

Drops the glad wonder of a thrush’s prayer. 


A leaf for tent 

Where morn’s unfolding rose is sacrament, 
So small a breast may house a theme so great, 
A tiny throat such tones may liberate, 

To a bird’s joy vibrates this vast estate. 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR 


NE of our good friends, a lady tall and very 

thin, exceptionally so, tackled a Mr. 
Murphy about his horse in her home town, not 
far from Boston. ‘Mr. Murphy,” she said, 
“your horse is poor. If you don’t feed him 
better I shall complain of you.” ‘Miss B—, 
I do feed the horse, he gets nine quarts of oats 
a day and plenty of hay.” “I don’t believe 
you. Any creature that got enough to eat 
would look plump and fat.” “Well thin, 
Miss B——, it’s mighty little ye’re after gettin’ 
yerself.”. That ended the conversation, but we 
saw that Mr. Murphy lived up to his reported 
ration for his horse. 


BACK TO THE KING 


T seems incredible that a horse like Pintadeau, 

who ran in the King’s Colors in the Derby in 
1912, could have been so forgotten as to be sold 
from hand to hand till he was picked up in the 
Rugby Cattle Market for $21 some months 
ago. By some great good fortune his real 
history was discovered. He was purchased by 
the National Equine Defence League and 
finally returned to the King to end his days at 
Sandringham in comfort. We wonder how the 
King ever lost sight of such a horse. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


OST advocates of universal training urge 

the scheme not because they want to 

make soldiers and get ready for war. Oh, no! 
Military training has nothing to do with military 
affairs! Its purpose is physical exercise, Ameri- 


canization, moral training, in a word, good 
— Unity 


citizenship! 


A Hero of the War— Decorated by the 
Massachusetts S.P.C. A. 


Jerry— Suffered to be Gassed That Men Might Live 


JERRY, GASSED FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 


HESE pictures tell a story of one who is a 

hero although he never offered his services 
for humanity — indeed could not have offered 
them even if his heart had willed it. Here’s 
what Mr. William E. Brigham, Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, has 
written about Jerry: — 


Jerry — he may be renamed Hero — will live 
in peace and glory on a 1,500-acre home for the 
rest of his natural life. For Jerry has been 
through the hell of poison gas, even though he 
never set foot in France, and has offered his life 
for his country, with the dumb bravery of his 
kind, as truly as the men who faced the shells of 
the Hun on the battlefields of France. Jerry 
is of the mastiff family, and one of the dogs that, 
at the rate of 800 a month, endured or died in 
the awful gas tests of the chemists at Camp 
American University. Somehow Jerry survived, 
with burned ears and cruel sores on his fore- 
paws; and when the chemists left the university 
he devotedly hung around the soldiers who still 
remained at Camp Leach. Could it be he was 
trying to show them that all he had undergone 
had been suffered willingly for their sake? On 
the last day the soldiers occupied the camp 
the kind-hearted Lieut.-Col. Fox, commander, 
caused the Washington Animal Rescue League 
to be notified that a few homeless dogs were 
being left behind, and Jerry was among the 


motley collection gathered in by the League 
team. 

At the headquarters of the League, Jerry 
“was pitifully nervous when he was led into the 
spacious yard and given a kennel all to himself 
—for who could tell him that he would not 
again be summoned soon for another of the 
horrible “tests.” But Jerry was safe in kind 
hands this time. Louis R. Barras, a tender 
lover of dogs, was told of Jerry, and notwith- 
standing that he already had taken several 
League dogs to live at his fine place on the James 
river, he begged that Jerry be added to the 
bunch. A big sheep dog, picked up on the 
streets of Washington, was earning his board in 
pasture and lane; a Scotch teirier was disporting 
himself about the premises and a little white 
poodle and her funny puppy were making the 
children laugh every hour in the day. But 
1,500 acres will hold a good many dogs, and so 
will the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Barras, and 
when they learned the story of the dumb brute 
that did not know he was a hero they declared 
that poor Jerry must come into his reward. So 
Jerry is on his way down the river to the finest 
home he has ever known, and if there are any 
dog hero medals granted by the War Depart- 
ment or Congress — as there should be — Mr. 
Barras will see to it that Jerry wears one to the 
peaceful end of his days. 


SHOWING INSCRIPTIONS AND EXACT SIZE OF MEDAL 
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We wrote at once offering to decorate this 
friend of man for a service no less deserving of 
reward it seemed to us, perhaps more so, than 
if he had been able to offer voluntarily his life 
a sacrifice for the soldiers of his country. 


FRANCE, THE LAND OF IDEALS 


EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 

A MERE sketch only is possible, but we 

trust. the few words will serve to convey 
to those who do not know France some idea of 
the glory of her Idealism. The most beautiful 
feature of this gifted nation is the selfless man- 
ner with which they scorn personal advertise- 
ment or self-interest. Here are a few examples 
of this charming trait: — 

When the little French hero, a mere: child of 
14 years, was captured by the enemy and was 
offered his freedom and a gift of a thousand 
francs if he would give information which would 
be valuable to his country’s enemy, or in case 
of refusal to give the desired information — 
instant death, without hesitation: he accepted 
death rather than dishonor. What a lesson 
in chivalry and patriotism! 

During a bleak November seven years ago, 
the lighthouse keeper of a revolving lighthouse 
off the French western coast fell suddenly ill. 
The mechanism was out of order and the keeper 
died before it could be repaired. The wife 
had promised her dying husband that she would 
turn the light every five minutes by hand. This 
meant exposure and terrible fatigue lasting four- 
teen hours, but she did it, and thus saved, it was 
computed, dozens of ships and hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of lives. The lighthouse was 
two miles from the coast and as soon as the day 
broke she rowed to shore for help, leaving her 
dead husband and two children. Brave woman, 
she had her reward. The French government 
awarded her the Legion of Honor and a pension 
for life. The British government awarded her 
a sum of money. When the writer sent her 
the medal of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, forwarded by your esteemed Presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, she seemed 
astonished that any one should think her action 
merited either praise or recompense. She wrote, 
“T only did my duty. Any other woman would 
have done as I did.” 

A dying French soldier, left alone in a trench 
when all the others had been killed, wrote on a 
board, “I give my soul to God, my body to my 
country, my heart to my mother.” Was ever 
a more beautiful and pathethic last will and 


JERRY’S NEW HOME AT “ BLITHEWOOD,” IRWIN, VIRGINIA 


The medal is about the size and weight of 
a silver dollar and was specially designed for 
Jerry. Long may he wear it at Blithewood 
among the gracious friends who have opened to 
him their hearts and home. 


testament made? Bleriot, the first airman to 
fly over the Channel, the greatest feat at that 
time accomplished in the air, was offered by 
England a very large sum of money but would 
not accept it, saying he would give the machine 
to his country. 

France and the world were saved by Idealism 
in September, 1914. The enemy had crashed 
through northern France in such numbers that 
General Joffre was obliged to order a general 
retreat. Pressed back almost to the gates of 
Paris, all seemed lost. It was the end. But 
Joffre knew his men. He went all over the field 
and addressed his army. Worn out and hungry, 
many had had no food for thirty hours. His 
words were few but they went straight to the 
hearts of Frenchmen: ‘My children, the fate 
of France is in your hands. I know you will die 
if necessary for her.”” In an instant a flame of 
patriotic devotion lit up every eye. The re- 
treating army turned with superhuman strength 
and attacked and scattered the enemy, who fled 
leaving behind them spoils which it required 
fourteen days to collect. A complete victory, 
so wonderful, so unexpected, that then and now 
it is called ““The Miracle of the Marne.” 

This terrible war, now ended, has taught us — 
the Anglo-Saxons — the holiness of sacrifice, the 
beauty of unselfishness. A new spiritual revolu- 
tion has opened the eyes of the people. » A new 
era has dawned and the ideals of our Great Ally 
are now bétter understood. 

After the war of 1870 France seemed crushed. 
Germany spoke of her as a second-rate nation. 
Today she stands in the forefront of the world 
in moral power, her influence never greater. In 
1870 religion had little influence, in France. 
Only one out of a certain ministry was a be- 
liever. Today nearly all the present ministry 
are good Catholics, her three greatest Generals, 
Foch, Pétain and Castelnau are deeply re- 
ligious men. Foch some time since was asked, 
What is your greatest ambition? ‘To save the 
most beautiful land—my own—for my 


countrymen and the world.” 

France has been called the Jeanne D’ Arc of the 
nations because she fights for those noble ideals 
which won, will make this world a world worth 
living in for all. 


"at first he had hated to kill the calves. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AT HOME 
H. H. JACOBS 


ETWEEN Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Kansas City, Kansas, the stockyard and 
packing-house district is located. So that going 
and coming we must see and hear and smell all 
the awfulness of it—or not all, for the big 
gray walls shut out sights and hush sounds that 
we could scarcely endure. Sometimes on the 
crowded cars I have been forced to listen to the 
talk of men who worked in the killing pens. 
I have heard them tell that at noontime they 
often turned cattle in on the floor, selecting the 
big wild ones, and tried out their skill one 
against another at dealing blows. The details 
were horrible, sickening! 


One man admitted this bit of grace — that 
‘Poor 
babies,” he ejaculated, ‘they keep lookin’ at 
you so innocent, they think you are goin’ to 
give ‘em something to eat, they trust you right 
up to the last minute.” 


There is a man who brings cattle here, who 
told me that every time he comes he thinks it 
will be the last. He is good to his animals and 
they appreciate it and when brought here and 
unloaded they huddle about him saying in all 
but words, “‘We depend upon you, don’t fail us 
now; we feel death and danger all about us; 
we look to you, as you in your hour of peril 
look to your God.” 


But Money talks so loud to men that holier 
voices are silenced by it. 


However, it is a peculiar fact that every now 
and then an appeal is made and answered. 
Some man just as hard as the others, just as 
used to the work, suddenly softens and befriends 
some particular animal, nor is he ridiculed but 
often assisted by the others in its defense. In 
this fact may lie some hope. 


Recently a young cow brought in from a 
western ranch leaped from the gangway that 
leads from the car to the pen and ran madly 
down a road. She was caught after a long 
chase, roped and dragged into a pen. Here she 
gave birth to a calf under most pitiful circum- 
stances and atrocious cruelty. One man came 
forward in her behalf and finally bought her, 
saying in explanation: “I have a little girl at 
home, she can gentle anything. I'll let her try 
her skill on this poor Bossy.” It may indeed 
have been that very child’s influence acting on 
the man. However it was, the cow was re- 
moved in an ambulance to the man’s home. 
The calf died. For a few days the cow could 
not stand on her feet. but lay on the straw 
prepared for her, a poor, trembling, suffering, 
terror-stricken creature. Her eyes, wild and 
distended, moved quickly from one object to 
another. She was never for one moment at 
rest nor at ease. 


“The Little Girl at Home” is not the man’s 
own child, but was herself cruelly abandoned 
and neglected in her infancy. She is slightly 
deformed with spinal curvature. She has a 
wonderful face. She went in to that cow and 
touched her and talked to her. By the time 
the cow was on her feet, the child could feed her 
and care for her with no trouble at all. - 


The man suggested naming the cow “ Reddy,” 
but the child told him that was a rude sort of a 
name and she was going to call her “Tessie.”’ 
No one would dream that the quiet, contented 
Tessie was the poor wild thing of a few weeks 
ago. 

But so many times their cries are not answered, 
their wrongs are not righted. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be encl with each manuscript submitted. 


PRESIDENT ROWLEY IN CALIFORNIA 


HROUGH some friends deeply interested 

in Humane Education, and through the 
codperation of several humane societies on the 
Pacific Coast, it has been arranged that the presi- 
dent of our societies should make a speaking 
tour through California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Dr. Rowley left’ Boston March 26. We 
hope, in the next issue of Our Dumb Animals, 
to give a report of the places visited by him 
and the opportunities afforded him to present 
the claims of Humane Education. 


THE ROAD IN NEW YORK 


HE struggle still goes on in New York 

State for a dirt road at the side of the 
highway. Some footing must be given the 
horse if he is to continue to be a factor in 
transportation, as he certainly will be for many 
years at least. Many have had to give up 
horses not because the auto truck was cheaper, 
but because the roads, made for automobiles, 
have become impassable for the horse. 


DARWIN AND THE MULE 


HARLES DARWIN, the distinguished 
scientist, paid this fine, and just, tribute 
to the too often maligned mule: 


“He always appears to be a most surprising 

‘ animal. That a hybrid should possess more 

reason, memory, obstinacy, social affection, and 

powers of muscular endurance than either of its 

parents seems to indicate that art has here out- 
mastered nature.” 


This testimony is supported by all the in- 
telligent men we have ever met who really knew 
the mule. 


CRUELTY IN MOTION PICTURES 


OMPLAINTS frequently come to us of 
scenes in moving pictures which witness 
to cruelty to animals in obtaining the film. We 
always write immediately to the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures asking that in- 
vestigation of the complaint be made. The 
power of the Board does not extend to the pre- 
vention of cruelty, but it is distinctly under- 
stood by the film companies that the Board 
will pass no film in which there appears any 
evidence of the ill treatment of animals. The 
difficulty is that not all films are submitted to 
it. Many are sent upon their round of theaters 
without its approval having been sought. 
Will not those who send us such complaints 
as we are writing about take special pains to 
obtain the name of the film company? 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


“Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed.” 


IVE Governors last year issued proclama- 

tions calling upon the citizens of as many 
commonwealths to observe this week. This 
year, if we are correctly informed, several addi- 
tional State executives have done the same. 
The idea has spread so rapidly that already the 
week is celebrated in various ways in every 
State in the Union. 


Who originated it? A man in South Carolina. 
He got the “Be Kind to Animals” germ in his 
system. There was no cure for him. He did 
not want to be cured. He wanted to infect 
every man he met with the same germ. He 
isolated it and put it in his letters and used the 
United States mails to spread it broadcast. 
These germs accumulated to such an extent in 
our offices, some five or six years ago, that nearly 
every one in the employ of the Society felt 
himself succumbing to the infection. At last 
we said: “There is no use trying to conceal it 
any longer. We are all under the power of 
this epidemic.” And so Our Dumb Animals 
began to spread abroad the idea, and our 
Societies had tens of thousands of “Be Kind 
to Animals” placards and signs printed and 
distributed throughout the land. Soon every 
humane society began to talk about it. Then_ 
the press began to notice it. Now there isn’t a 
State from the Atlantic to the Pacific in which 
thousands of people do not try to celebrate the 
event by some kind and gracious deed done to 
beast or bird — fellow children with themselves 
of the infinite Source of all life. 


SPLENDIDLY DONE 


OR years we have been trying to induce 

denominational publishing houses to co- 
operate with us in humane education work. 
If only one Sunday a year could be set apart in 
the Sunday-school lessons for the study of the 
claims upon us of animal life — but no, it was 
not serious enough. 


And now, suddenly, a great publishing house 
has done almost this very thing. The American 
Baptist Publication Society of Philadelphia has 
issued for its April number of the Junior World 
an edition designated as the “Animal Number” 
and across the top of the first page of which run 
the words: ‘‘This is Be Kind to Animals Week.” 
This attractive paper is full of interesting animal 
stories and animal pictures, and is admirably 
adapted to awaken the interest of children in 
the creatures below them, and to develop the 
humane sentiment in the heart of the child. 
It would have cheered Mr. Angell to see this 
marked sign of progress. Our congratulations 
to Miss Weeks, children’s editor of this publica- 
tion society! 


A DOG HERO 


UCH was “Judge T.” He was a Great 
Dane. The Sunday Ledger says of him: — 

At the construction of a bridge over the 
Meuse the engineers picked Judge to take a 
rope in his teeth and swim to the other side in 
the face of enemy sniping. 

Judge caught the idea at once and paddled 
his way across. The raking fire couldn’t keep 
him from swimming back on a second trip, but 
on the third trip a sniper found the white 
mark on his forehead. There was a shot, and 
Judge’s labors for America were over. 

A party of doughboys at the risk of their 
lives recovered the body and buried it near the 
spot. 


Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F, NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


5,556 
Number of prosecutions.............. 29 
Number of convictions............... 27 
Horses taken from work............. 134 
Horses humanely destroyed.......... 97 
Small animals humanely destroyed.... 316 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

64,593 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely de- 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received gifts of 
$100 from C. N. C. “in memory of Mrs. A. 
F. C.”; $500 from Mrs. C. C. C. for Farm en- 
dowment; $25 each from Mrs. J. K. C., Mrs. 
R.S. R., E. M. B., W. F. H., and Miss E. P. D.; 
and $20 from C. H. P. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Fred R. F. Ellis of Brookline. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $120.19 from a co-worker for the 
distribution of humane literature; $100 from 
Mrs. L. D. M.; and $50 from A. A. B. 

April 8, 1919. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 318 Cases 296 
Dogs 202 Dogs 195 
Cats 73 Cats 94 
Horses Al Horses 3 
Birds 2 Birds 3 

Rabbit 1 
Operations 103 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915, 13,722 
Free Dispensary cases ........ 15,379 


MEDAL FOR SAVING PIGEON 

ORACE TANNER, a colored janitor 

living at 64 Williams Street, Roxbury, has 
been presented with the Society’s medal, 
“Awarded for Humanity.” On March 17, in 
Blackstone Square, Boston, Mr. Tanner saw a 
pigeon high up in a tree struggling to escape, 
but unable to do so because of its foot being 
tangled in a string attached to a limb. In the 
presence of many bystanders he climbed the 
tree and at considerable personal peril succeeded 
in releasing the bird. His heroic act was called 
to the attention of the Society by one who wit- 
nessed it, and President Rowley at once ar- 
ranged to present the medal. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE/] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviNG 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies, 
see last page. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


“AIDS FOR SCHOOL-~TEACHERS 


UMANE education is the foundation of 

allreform. If it were universally adopted, 
poverty, crime and war would be greatly dimin- 
ished, and in time the vast amount of money 
expended to sustain armies, prisons, etc., would 
be saved for the benefit of the people. The 
following States have compulsory humane educa- 
tion laws: Oklahoma, Illinois, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, Maine, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Washington, New Hampshire, Texas, 
Wisconsin, California, Massachusetts, Utah, 
Pennsylvania, New York. 


Suggestive Topics for Fifth Grade Work 


Horse: How the horse has contributed to 
man’s advance in civilization. Humane methods 
of shoeing, harnessing, stable care, etc. Much 
extreme and totally unnecessary suffering 
caused by ignorance or thoughtlessness of owner 
or driver, and by improper shoeing or harnessing, 
etc. How public sentiment has been aroused, 
especially in cities, for the protection of the 
horse from cruel or abusive treatment. Why 
it is necessary to have laws to protect horses. 


Catrie: In large dairy herds; on the cattle-- 


ranges of the West; proper care of cows and 
strict attention to cleanliness in the stable and 
in all handling of milk or other products essential 
for the public health. Cruelty of leaving herds 
of cattle to starve on the ranges in winter. 
Cruelty, injustice, and danger to public health, 
of improper transportation and_ slaughter 
methods. 

In GENERAL: Man’s civilization, comfort, 
health, depend in many ways on the “animal 
creation”’ — as on the horse for service, on cattle 
for hides and food, on sheep for wool, on birds 
for destroying harmful insects that would other- 
wise destroy all vegetation; etc. Such animals 
as have, because of man’s influence on their 
ways of living, now become dependent on man 
for shelter, food, care, have a right to such care 
and protection. 

Metuops oF Teacuinc: (In Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Grades): By talks, by reading of 
suitable selections from stories and poems, by 
encouraging home reading on the part of chil- 
dren, by pictures, by composition work. The 
teacher should not lay stress upon the acquisi- 
tion of facts as to breeds, statistics, history, etc., 
but seek at all times to arouse pupils’ interest in 
and sympathy for the animals studied. Have 
them write frequently from their own observa- 
tion rather than from what they have read. 


PLAYFUL KITTENS 


N. H. WOMAN’S HUMANE SOCIETY 


E have received notice of the reorganiza- 
tion of the N. H. Woman’s Humane 
Society and of its removal of headquarters 
from Nashua to Laconia. The new officers 
include Frederick D. Elliot, president, and 
Mrs. Thomas C. Hall, secretary, both of Laconia. 
The Society has fourteen active agencies in the 
State and more than 2000 members. 


BIRD-HOUSE CONTEST IN TEXAS 


VERY successful bird-house contest was 

recently conducted by the Tarrant County 
Humane Society in Fort Worth, Texas. There 
were more than 150 bird-houses exhibited, of 
which only 14 were made by white boys and 
girls. The interest of the Negro children had 
been aroused through the efforts of our field 
representative, Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, so 
that while only half the amount of prizes had 
been offered to Negro schools as to white schools 
there were so few competitors in the latter that 
many prizes intended for them went to the 
Negroes. Loving-cups were awarded to the 
Negro High School and to a troop of Boy Scouts 
of America. 

A large number of these bird-houses will be 
used in the city parks. The contest aroused 
unusual interest, and it is prophesied that an- 
other year there will be a much larger number 
of entries in a similar competition. 


BLACKBOARD QUOTATIONS 


1. A great Englishman once said: ‘*Compas- 
sion and love for animals secures in the heart 
compassion and love for men and God.” 


2. After doing what you can for a sick animal, 
if no veterinarian can be had, leave it alone with 
food and water. If it suffers and there is no 
chance for recovery, it is kindness to end its 
life. 

3. “They who practise cruelty are them- 
selves the greatest sufferers.” 

4. It has been officially declared that the 
homing pigeon in war is ninety-seven per cent. 
efficient as a means of communication. 

5. “If we were deprived of the services of 
birds the earth would soon become uninhabit- 
able.” 


6. ‘“‘The Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture once announced that every toad is 
worth twenty dollars a year to the State as an 
insect destroyer.” 


Photo by T. P. Avion 


The Band of Mercy 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
po pene address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and fifty-seven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in March. Of these 148 
were in schools of Connecticut; 134 in schools 
of Massachusetts; 72 in schools of Texas; 33 
in schools of South Carolina; 32 in schools of 
Georgia; 22 in schools of Washington; ten in 
Pennsylvania; four in Kentucky; and one 
each in New York and Oregon. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 117,787 


BANDS IN NEWBERRY, PA. 


N the public schools of Newberry, Pennsyl- 

vania, Mrs. 8S. Canfield Wilson of Clearfield, 
secretary of the Humane Department of the 
W. C. T. U., organized the pupils into 18 Bands 
of Mercy. Through the secretary, orders have 
been received for 800 pledge cards and button 
badges with which to supply the members of 
these Bands. 


I am persuaded thal before the new humanity 
has gone far on its journey inlo the unknown, we 
shall have to return to the issue of the child’s soul 
as well as the brain and its body. . It does not 
live by bread alone any more than by arithmetic 
and grammar, but by every word that proceeds 
out of the mouth of God. 


S. P. Capman, D.D. 


THE best part of life is not in the present, 
still less in the past; it lies in the future, the 
domain of hope. Let us wait. FABRE 
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PLAYMATES OF JUST THE SAME AGE 


MAKE READY FOR THE BIRDS 


OME of them _ have arrived, others will be here soon, and 
many, many more will be following fast. Are we ready for 
our guests? Do we know when they may be expected to 
arrive and which will come first? Will those coming early 
find plenty of food or shall we need to provide some for them? 
Will they all like the same kind of food and the same places for 
eating? These are some of the questions asked of boys and 
girls in a N. Y. State Bulletin. 

Many of them will stay a long time with us, all summer at 
least. They must have comfortable apartments in which to 
dwell. Some would like to find houses already built for them 
in their favorite haunts; others would prefer to build their 
own, but would like to have material available so they can 
get it easily. If we make houses for them, we must have in 
mind the birds we want to live in them. Would we like to 
have the bluebird and the wren living near our house? Then 
in building houses for them we must make the entrance hole 
small so that bigger birds cannot get in and occupy the house 
intended for the little birds. Where would these birds prefer 
to have their houses? What kinds of material would our 
guests like for their houses? 

You see, when one expects guests and wishes to provide for 
their comfort and welfare, one must know all about their 
habits, needs, and likes and dislikes. There is really a great 
deal to learn about birds and in many places clubs of boys 
and girls are formed for the purpose of studying about them. 


THE HAPPY GRAY CATBIRD 
RUTH ALEXANDER 


a. a bush by the fence there’s a catbird gray 

And he’s singing a song so gleeful and gay; 

He whistles, he warbles, he mimics, he trills, 

Whatever he wishes comes out as he wills. 

He’s the happiest, noisiest, merriest bird 

With the jumbled-est, tumbled-est song ever heard. 

And why all this music, this jubilant song, 

That he pours forth so freely the whole day long? 

Little boy, little girl, can it be you’ve not guessed 

It is all on account of a snug pretty nest 

That’s built out of grass and paper and twigs 

And hid in the lilac’s three branching sprigs. 

But that is not all!’ Come close while I tell! 

There are three deep blue eggs in that neat nest as well. 
Oh, hush! it’s a secret among us alone 

Which we never must tell till the young birds have flown, 
So be cautious, be wise when you have to go near, 

Lest a blue jay, or cal, or bad boy appear 

To steal the blue eggs of the catbird so gay 

And take all the lilt from his sweet roundelay. 


THE TENDER-HEARTED ST. ISIDORE 


T is said of the patron saint of the city of Madrid, Spain, 
St. Isidore, that one of the striking evidences of his great 
tenderness of heart and simplicity of life was that he loved the 
birds and animals dearly and was willing to serve them. “He 
could never bear to see any of them suffer,” says the story, 
“The Brotherhood of Love,” and in the winter time, when he 
took his corn to the mill to be ground, he would stop and open 
up the bag and throw out handfuls of wheat, saying, “Take, 
bird of God; that which God gives He gives for all;” and 
again when he sowed the seed, he would say, “In the name of 
God, this is for God; this is for us, and this is for the birds and 
the ants.’ Standing one day before his house, he saw a poor 
hare being pursued by a hound, and being filled with com- 
passion at her exhaustion, cried, “Hound, do no harm;” and 

immediately the dog stopped and the hare escaped. 

— The Young Crusader 


Y boy,” said a father to his son, “treat everybody with 

politeness, even those who are rude to you; for remember, 

that you show courtesy to others, not because they are 
gentlemen, but because you are one.” 


HENS AND PIGS IN CLOVER 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
For the Year Enc’ ig March 1, 1919 


I 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


HERE is little that is new to write about 
concerning the year that has just closed. 
It was strikingly like the other four war years, 
during which the minds and money of so many 
have naturally been drawn across the water. 
There has been nothing for us to do but to join 
our voice in the great chorus of voices, crying, 
like the daughter of the horse leach, give, give, 
give, and then, trusting in the virtue of our 
cause, to go ahead, believing that our appeal 
would bring the money to pay the bills. We 
have not been disappointed. While we have 
wanted, and have needed, much more than we 
have raised, we have kept all the wheels moving, 
have even added here and there a new feature, 
and still have not had to borrow money to do 
it. When one knows that less than 30 per cent. 
of all we expended for the work came from 
invested funds, he will understand how incessant 
a stream of solicitations must have flowed out 
from our office to our friends and helpers. 


A New Thing 

The most striking new thing of the year is 
already familiar to readers of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. It is the “Field Officer.” Four generous 
friends gave and equipped for us a Ford runabout 
with which to send one of our agents over the 
State. The out-of-the-way towns, the unfre- 
quented highways, where no humane officer 
went except on special complaints — it was 
into such sections we wanted such an officer to 
go. Itis in such places that cruelty often occurs 
and persists to a degree more appalling than in 
our cities. Up to this writing the little Ford 
car has traveled over 14,000 miles, and here is 
the officer’s report for his summer’s work: 


10,700 
Cases investigated ......... 322 
Number of prosecutions ...... 54 
Number of convictions. ....... 52 
Horses taken from work. ..... . 78 
Horses humanely destroyed .... . 94 


This work we hope to continue and even extend 
next summer. 


The Jack London Club 

Another new feature of the year’s work, and 
a very gratifying one, has been the Jack London 
Club. This was started less than a year ago, 
and at this writing numbers considerably over 


30,000 members. Its purpose is to create a 
public sentiment that shall ultimately drive the 
trained animal performance from the stage. 
Jack London’s book, “Michael Brother of 
Jerry,” suggested the Club. The book is a 
revelation of the “cold-blooded, deliberate, 
cruelty and torment” that are behind the great 
majority of these trick animal “stunts.” In 
them he says “cruelty has blossomed into its 
perfect flower.’ Every member of the Club 
is pledged to leave any theater, wherever any 
such exhibition is,given, during that part of the 
program. The Club numbers now its members 
in nearly every country — England, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, South Africa, 
China, Japan, South America and Siam. 


Report of Agents 

Some idea of the year’s work accomplished by 
our regular agents in investigating cases of 
reported cruelty or in discovering it wherever it 
exists will appear from the following figures: — 


Number of complaints received. . . . 9,327 
Number of animals examined 68,771 
Number of prosecutions ...... 257 
Number of convictions. ....... 241 
Number of horses taken from work 1,949 
Number of worn-out or injured horses 

humanely destroyed ....... 1,360 
Number of small animals humanely 

Ambulance runs (horses) ...... 475 
Ambulance runs (small animals). 1,132 
DURING THE PAST 12 YEARS 
Number of cases investigated 160,333 
Number of animals examined 646,213 
Number of horses taken from 

Number of horses humanely de- 

DURING THE PAST 7 YEARS 
Horses watered in the city of | 


The Stock-yards and Slaughter-houses 

Not the least by any means of the services 
rendered by our agents has been that given at 
the places where cattle are received from the 
trains and where they are being sold or slaugh- 


of Cruelty to Animals 


tered. Hundreds of thousands every year at 
such places pass beneath their eyes. The 
amount of cruelty prevented by the fact that 
our men are there no one can overestimate. 
Many sick and injured animals are quickly and 
humanely put out of their suffering by the 
prompt action of our agents upon the arrival 
of trains. The statistical report of this depart- 
ment is as follows: 


’ Cattle, sheep and swine examined at the 


stock-yards 762,577 
Sick or injured cattle, sheep and swine 
killed at stock-yards 


1,345 


DURING THE PAST 9 YEARS 
Number of animals examined 

at stock-yards and abattoirs 3,284,739 
Number of animals humanely 


destroyed 9,928 


This work, costing every year months of time 
and a great amount of money, the public knows 
nothing about, thinks nothing about. Our 
ambulance simply running once empty through 
the streets attracts more attention than all this 
important work for which the Society gets no 
credit, for no one sees it. Yet it is one of the 
most vital features of its service to the animals 
and to the community. 


The Farm 


More than forty horses grazed last summer in 
our pastures,,.many of them tired and foot-sore 
from the hard, hot pavements of the city. 
Daily, after the pastures began to go a little 
dry, corn was cut and green oats, and hauled 
to the pastures. It was a beautiful sight to 
see these faithful servants of man without even 
a halter on, in all the freedom of colt-hood days, 
running about the field at will. By the strictest 
economy, by hard and persistent work at real 
practical farming, under the superintendency 
of a thoroughly competent farmer, we have 
done our best to make‘ the farm a place of rest 
for horses and at the same time a not too heavy 
burden on the Society. We have a dairy herd 
of twelve cows, and from the sale of our milk, 
and from some profit in pigs and produce, we 
have kept the deficit down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. The total amount paid out was 
$10,756.66; the total receipts from all sources 
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were $8,185.30. As some new implements had 
to be bought, and a few other things which 
remain as equipment, we find our real deficit to 
be $1,072.68. The farm year ends July 1 and 
by that time this deficit will be materially 
reduced. 


Endowment Fund 


It is readily seen, therefore, why we are asking 
for a “Farm Endowment Fund.” Fifty thou- 
sand dollars safely invested would make it 
possible for the Society, with care and economy, 
to carry on the Farm without serious financial 
loss. 


The Hospital 

The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital con- 
tinues abundantly to justify its existence. 
Though two excellent doctors and several at- 
tendants have been in the army for more than 
a year, we have been able through members of 
the veterinarian staff and others to maintain 


the same high level of efficiency. Since the 
Hospital opened in 1915 there have been treated, 
in the Hospital proper, 13,404 cases, and in the 
Free Dispensary 15,083 cases. Fuller statistics 
appear later in the report. 


The Christmas Tree 


Once more in the Boston Post Office Square, 
around the Angell Memorial Fountain, we gave, 
this past year, a Christmas Tree for horses. 
From about eleven a.m. till nearly dark, hun- 
dreds of horses were treated to a box of the best 
oats, together with some carrots and apples. 
The drivers were generously served with hot 
coffee and doughnuts. It was a very pleasant 
occasion and the thousands of people who 
witnessed it were benefited, of course, more 
than the horses. It is the educational value of 
such a service that really counts. Thousands 
passed through the Square who felt their own 
better natures quickened by what they saw, 
and who realized, many of them perhaps for 


the first time, that animals have claims upon 
us that both justice and kindness demand we 
recognize. 
The Worcester Branch 

The activities of the branch organization at 
Worcester have been kept up under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of Mrs. Charles Francis 
Darling. Through many channels popular in- 


terest has been aroused and a large amount of 
good accomplished. 


Watering Stations 

Our watering stations were maintained 
through the summer months and our water 
wagon kept going, 160,314 horses being watered. 
This number was less than previous years owing 
to the short, cool summer of 1918. 


Receipts and Payments 


During the year the Society’s receipts were 
$147,201.03, and the payments $131,800.39. 


The American Humane Education Society 


ITH the proclamation of Governor 

Sarnuel W. McCall of Massachusetts, 
setting aside the week beginning April 15, 1918, 
as Be Kind to Animals Week and the Sunday 
following as Humane Sunday, the work of the 
American Humane Education Society may be 
said in a very marked way to have been officially 
recognized in its home State. How far our 
Society may have been responsible for similar 
proclamations by Governors of several other 
States and Mayors of cities throughout the 
country, we cannot say, but we are confident 
that the seeds of that humane education which 
is slowly but surely coming to harvest in this 
country were sown by the founder of our organi- 
zation, George Thorndike Angell. 

The work of the American Humane Education 
Society is not spectacular.. It receives little 
notice from the public press. It is carried on 
by a score of faithful men and women in the 
employ of the Society who travel the length and 
breadth of States talking to hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children and their teachers; 
addressing clubs, granges, institutes, indeed all 
sorts of groups of people; sowing with generous 
hand the seeds of justice and compassion toward 
the weak and defenseless in every realm of life, 
and laying the foundations of the finest character. 


For the Colored Race 


Our field workers cover a vast range of 
territory and approach men, women and children 
of all races and of all conditions of life. One, 
Mr. Barnwell, ministers almost entirely to the 
colored population of Texas, and last year 
48,000 people came under the influence of his 
teaching, through addresses, sermons, and 
school visits. One Sunday he addressed 1,100 
soldiers at Camp McArthur. His enthusiasm 
has given inspiration to his white colleagues, 
resulting in new activities for humane education 
in Texas. Mr. Carroll of South Carolina has 
also reached thousands of auditors of both 
races, with his popular lectures on humane 
topics. 

Other Southern Workers 


Our work for the white population of the 
South included 15,000 miles of travel by Mr. 
Burton in Tennessee, who visited 125 towns in 
37 counties, making 110 public addresses and 
calling on many families for personal talks with 
children about kindness to their pets and other 


animals. In the rural districts of South Carolina 
Miss Finley succeeded in reaching 21,685 
children in 174 schools, where she gave 214 
talks and organized 438 Bands of Mercy. Mrs. 
Weathersbee visited several training schools and 
teachers’ institutes in Georgia, distributed 
literature at the State Education Association, 
gave 155 talks before a great variety of audiences 
in many different towns, organized numerous 
Bands of Mercy, and secured several thousand 
pledges to the Jack London Club. 


In Washington State 


Most varied and effective have been the efforts 
of Mrs. Nichols in the State of Washington, 
where, in addition to school and public addresses 
throughout the year, she conducted the “Be 
Kind to Animals” campaign, furnished free 
literature booths at two great State fairs, 
secured the publication of 2,000 copies of the 
Washington State Humane Laws for general 
circulation, protested to the Governor against 
“Rodeo” exhibitions at Camp Lewis, made 
extensive use of stereopticon slides in lectures 
and in moving-picture houses, persuaded the 
State Department of Education to circulate 
humane literature, and promoted many other 
novel schemes for the success of the cause. 


In Southern California 

Mrs. Hogue, who codperates with the San 
Diego Humane Educational League, was chair- 
man of the “‘ Be Kind to Animals Week”’ celebra- 
tion in that city and secured general observance 
of Humane Day in the schools, where several 
hundred humane calendars have been dis- 
tributed. Through her efforts a_ thirty-two 
page booklet describing the birds of San Diego 
County was published by the Board of Educa- 
tion and sent to 2,000 teachers. Mrs. Hogue 
makes effective use of stereopticon addresses 
and special press articles. 
Humane Press Bureau 

Under the able direction of Mrs. May L. 
Hall, who conducts our main press bureau, a 
large quantity of press sheets have been mailed 
monthly to influential periodicals of national 
circulation which have kindly consented to use 
them. We have 212 local representatives 
throughout the country who assist in this work. 
The average number of letters sent from head- 
quarters was 225, and the average number of 


press sheets, 300. For the Pacific States another 
press bureau (the Western Humane) is similarly 
conducted by Mrs. Alice Park, with headquarters 
at Palo Alto, California. 


5,000 New Bands of Mercy 


Some idea of the influence of our ever-growing 
Band of Mercy work may be obtained from 
the fact that during the year our State organizer 
in Massachusetts, Miss Maryott, reported 648 
separate Bands, with 22,893 members, in the 
schools of twenty-seven different towns and 
cities. In addition Miss Guyol, in the spring 
of 1918, visited a number of cities and towns, 
organizing Bands, talking before Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, and giving stereopticon 
lectures in schools, clubs, and churches. All of 
our field workers have helped to increase the 
number of Bands of Mercy throughout the 
country, as did volunteers in many places, with 
the result that 4,947 new Bands were formed 
last year, bringing the aggregate number on 
March 1, 1919, up to 117,330. Several new 
Bands have been organized in Porto Rico by 
Mrs. Patxot, an untiring worker, who now 
reports a total membership of 1,500 in that 
island. 


Junior Red Cross 


All our Band of Mercy members were urged 
to codperate with the Junior Red Cross during 
the war, and every issue of Our Dumb Animals 
until January, 1919, contained a department 
conducted by H. N. MacCracken, President of 
Vassar College, National Director of Junior 
Membership, American Red Cross. 


In Foreign Fields 


The war, of course, interfered with our 
regular work in Europe, yet early in the summer 
M. Perinet of Geneva reported that the last 
canton in Switzerland refusing to allow the 
teaching of humane education in the schools 
had yielded to the appeal for Bands of Mercy 
to be introduced. M. Perinet was also able 
to interest a prominent educator of Spain to 
introduce Bands of Mercy into that country. 
A splendid report came to us from Mrs. Hough- 
ton in Madeira, where special literature prepared 
by us, in Portuguese, is being used by the 
teachers to inculcate kindness to animals, by 
authority of the school officials. 

But it is with the Spanish speaking countries 
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of Central and South America 
that the most of our foreign 
correspondence has been con- 
ducted during the year. Mr. 
Allison reports that a large 
amount of our literature has 
been circulated in Guatemala 
with good results. Under the 
direction of Professor Luis G. 
Morel a Band of Mercy of 150 
members has been organized 
in a high school in the city 
of Mexico, to which Spanish 
badges and literature in both 
Spanish and English have 


been forwarded. Similar lit- 
erature has been sent to a 
Band of Mercy of the Sunday 
School of the District Mission 
Society of the M. E. Church 
in Buenos Aires. Calls for 
literature and suggestions 
from Santiago and Concep- 
cion, Chile, indicate progress 
in humane education in that 
country. An _ enthusiastic 
worker in Peru has_ been 
traveling in the Department 
of Junin, protesting against 
acts of cruelty, distributing our Spanish litera- 
ture, and giving addresses in schools. 

Through the codperation of several mission- 
aries we have been able to send a generous 
supply of literature to a number of foreign fields, 
and we have also sent literature to a correspon- 
dent in Hong Kong, China, who has made her 
home a center of humane influence in that city. 


Literature Freely Given 


During the war many copies of Our Dumb 
Animals and other appropriate literature, such 
as “Breaking Horses with Kindness’ and 
“The Care of Mules,” were given to the mili- 
tary camps throughout the country, and these 
were appreciated and gratefully acknowledged. 
Through the interest of a friend, the New York 
Public Library was supplied with sixty-nine 
copies of “Black Beauty.” These are but 
examples of literally hundreds of gifts of free 
literature, aggregating thousands of copies and 
a very large expenditure of money, that we have 
been able to send out in response to a great 
variety of requests. As in previous years, 
about 300 hotels and public institutions have 
been given bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals. 
New leaflets published during the year include 
“The Minor Minor Prophets,” 8 pp.; ‘Fore- 
word from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry,” 4 pp.; 
and “What Is the Jack London Club?” 2 pp. 


Lantern Slides and Public Addresses 

Our two loan sets of fifty stereopticon slides 
each, have been in constant use, the one in 
Oregon and the other in Florida and Indiana. 
We have also loaned many slides from our 
regular collection. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Edward Avis, the bird mimic, we were 
enabled to present his instructive entertainment 
to enthusiastic audiences in the Bowdoin and 
Phillips Grammar schools in Boston. Four 
stereopticon addresses were given by the Secre- 
tary in Boston and vicinity, while the President 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Humane Society in Hartford, addressed the 
soldiers at the Fort on Great Diamond Island, 
Maine, and at Camp Devens, Massachusetts, 
and appeared before other audiences in churches 
and elsewhere. 


** Be Kind to Animals Week” 


The celebration of this Week has become a 
regular anniversary in our work. Humane Day 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN KINDNESS 


in the schools of Massachusetts was very 
generally honored, 14,000 teachers being supplied 
with our specially prepared pamphlet of “Exer- 
cises.’ Humane Sunday was observed by 
many ministers in Massachusetts, notably in 
Worcester and Brockton. We contributed to 
the success of these anniversaries in many 
States through the activities of our field workers 
and the circulation of our special literature. 


Dumb Animals’ 

We speak last of our official publication, 
though its value to humane education is the 
first of all our efforts. Its monthly issues reach 
every State and all civilized foreign lands. It 
is quoted by hundreds of periodicals from the 
humblest local weekly to the most influential 
metropolitan daily. It is read by thousands 
of teachers and pupils. It numbers its sub- 
scribers among cultivated men and women of 
all professions and among the unlearned but 
great-hearted laborers, who together make up 
the company of lovers of justice for animals. 


The Need of the Hour 


The report above but touches here and there 
on the most important facts in the work we are 
trying to do. But this has been a war year, 
one with many calls for help, some of which 
have carried irresistible appeals for noble 
causes, and a glance at our Treasurer’s report 
will show that the American Humane Education 
Society has expended much more than Vit has 
received. This has necessitated drawing at 
times upon our invested funds, as may be seen 
from the following: Receipts, $17,935.71; 
expenditures, $29,950.24; withdrawn from in- 
vested funds, $10,000.00. This ought not to be. 
There never was a time when the need of humane 
education was so great as today. The war just 
ended, however necessary and inevitable it may 
have been, has left in the minds of the younger 
generation of this country animosities, preju- 
dices, impulses, which call for the widest and 
most effective training in the principles that 
underlie the work of humane education. No 
organization, therefore, should make a stronger 
appeal to humanitarians everywhere than the 
American Humane Education Society, founded 
by Mr. Angell thirty years ago. Are there not 
enough friends of this cause who will see that 
the Society shall not suffer for funds sufficient 


not only to maintain but materially to advance 
the standard of past years? 
Francis H. Row.ey, President 


SPECIMEN CASES OF PROSECUTIONS BY 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


No. 1. A man driving a horse that was unfit 
for labor was convicted and fined $75. Another 
offender paid $50, and spent 30 days in jail. 

No. 2. For using horse with sore back and 
harness bearing upon sore, owner paid fine of $50. 
Another worked horse with galled shoulders and 
was fined $60. 


No. 3. Convicted of cruelly beating horse, 
offender paid $50. Another prodded his horse 
with a stick, and the offense cost him $25. 

No. 4. For allowing his horse to be overdriven 
and overloaded, owner paid $50 fine. 


No. 5. A man convicted of not sheltering his 
horse was fined $75. Three hitched a hired horse 
in woods and left him overnight; two were caught 
and fined $20 each. 

No. 6. For underfeeding a horse the owner 
paid $50 to the court. 


No. 7. Hitching a lame horse behind an auto 
and forcing him to travel fast cost the guilty party 
$15. 


No. 8. One of the big transportation companies 
pleaded guilty to cruel transportation of stock and 
paid $100 fine. 

No. 9. For not feeding his stock, the owner 
was given 30 days in jail. Another of like offense 
paid $50. 

No. 10. A man was arrested for beating and 
overdriving his old blind horse till the animal fell 
and broke his leg. This cruel man continued to 
beat, trying to get the horse on his feet. The 
court imposed fines of $75 and the offender was 
jailed to await payment. 

No. 11. A cow was abandoned and the man 
responsible fined $15. For extreme cruelty to a 
bull the offender was fined $200. Cruelly beating 
a cow cost a driver $50. 


No. 12. A man cruelly beat his dog and was 
fined $50. Another, for cruel killing, paid $20. 

No. 13. For beating and mutilating a cat, 
$50 fine was imposed in one case. In a less severe 
case $10 was the fine. 

No. 14. Not providing shelter for hogs cost a 
farmer $25 in fines. 

No. 15. For overcrowding fowl in crates three 
men were fined $15 each. In another case of cruel 
transportation of these birds, offender was fined 
$20. 

No. 16. A woman was convicted of throwing 
stones at and wounding a neighbor’s hens and was 
fined $10. 

These are but specimen cases taken from a long 
list of prosecutions instituted by this Society 
during 1918. 

The directions to all our prosecuting officers are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in the 
courts, and that the test of a Society’s usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but the num- 
ber of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, 
Chief Officer 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| 184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s., 

Chief Veterinarian 
|H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Resident Assistant 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
E. F. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 
to l. 


Veterinarians 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 1, 1919 


~Small animals treated ................ 2,705 
Large animals treated................. 459 
Total number cases in hospital......... 3,194 

FREE Dispensary 
Small animals treated ................ 3,126 
Large animals treated................. 68 
Treated by correspondence.......... 118 
Total number cases in Free Dispensary. 3,236 


Total animals and birds treated last year 6,430 


SUMMARY 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 


Cases in Free Dispensary since opening, 


Total 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an 
amount agreed upon. The rate of interest or 
amount of annuity will necessarily depend upon 
the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a 
horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS FOR 
1919-1920 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


First Vice-President 
HON. ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 


Second Vice-President 
CHARLES G BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


His Excellency Calvin Coolidge, Governor of 
Massachusetts 

His Honor Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston 

Ex-Governor Samuel W. McCall, Winchester 

Ex-Governor David I. Walsh, Clinton 

Ex-Governor Eugene N. Foss, Boston 

Ex-Governor William L. Douglas, Brockton 

Ex-Governor John L. Bates, Brookline 

Ex-Governor W. Murray Crane, Dalton 

His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Boston 

Appleton, Francis Henry, Peabody 

Bartlett, Nelson S., Boston 

Bassett, Hon. Wm. G., Northampton 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Bumpus, Hermon C., Pres. Tufts College 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Williamstown 

Clark, Miss Eleanor J., Boston - 

Cole, Miss Ella M., Southbridge 

Converse, Mrs. Costello C., Boston 

Crabtree, Miss Lotta, Boston 

Crane-Couch, Mrs. Jeannie Laflin, Dalton 

Cummins, Thomas K., Milton 

Cushing, Herbert B., Boston 

Darling, Mrs. Charles F., Worcester 

Durant, Miss Henrietta, Lawrence 

Dyar, Hon. Perlie A., Allston 

Endicott, William, Boston 

Fay, Miss Sarah B., Boston 
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“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” 


From Mr. William E. Brigham, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston Evening 
Transcript: — 

“Mr. Angell began sending me Our Dumb 
Animals more than twenty years ago, and busy 
as I always have been I never have failed at 
least to glance through its pages and often to 
read it carefully. Afterward I give or send it 
to some family where children are thick.” 


From a prominent New York physician and 
author: — 

“T am just in receipt of the January issue of 
Our Dumb Animals, and I can no longer refrain 
from telling you what I have been wanting to 
tell you for a long time — that there are few 
magazines that come to my desk that I read 
with so much pure pleasure as I do Our Dumb 
Animals.” 
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FOUR GREAT QUESTIONS TO BE 
SETTLED 


1. How to abolish wars and great standing 
armies. 

2. How to settle and put an end to the con- 
flicts between capital and labor. 

3. How to nip in the bud the pestilences that 
now sweep over the earth. 

4. How to humanely educate the people of 
all nations for the prevention of cruelty both to 
our own and the lower races. 

Geo. T. ANGELL 


IT costs far less,” said Cavour, the great 
Italian statesman, “to give good direction to 
a hundred boys than to repair the ills of a single 
man not having had the benefits of education 
and instruction.” 
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